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ABSTRACT 



Chapter 1 sets forth some of the salient geographic, 
economic, political, social, and historical factors of the setting in 
which the educational system functions. Since present-day problems in 
education continue to reflect the unsolved problems of the past, 
chapter 2 discusses some of the major historical landmarks. The 
educational system is divided into four distinct levels: preschool, 
elementary, secondary, and higher education with each level embracing 
schools of different types to satisfy specific characteristics and 
needs of the school population. Chapters 3 through 8 discuss each 
level with regards to: administration, organization, enrollment, 
finance, schedules, courses of study, admissions, grading and 
testing, teacher qualifications, and criticisms and problems. Chapter 
9 concerns Chiles teachers — their preparation, their working 
conditions, and their problems. Finally, numerous government, 
guasi-government, and private agencies sponsor educational and 
related services. Chapter 10 and 11 briefly describe some of the 
major programs: adult education, social and economic student 
assistance; and, the nature of the financial and technical assistance 
received from the United States, agencies of the United Nations, 
various inter- American organizations, and other governments. (SBE) 
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Foreword 



T his study of education in a changing nation is another in a series 
of Office of Education publications on education in foreign coun- 
tries. A 1945 field study bulletin by Cameron D. Ebaugh was followed 
in 1964: by a short bulletin, Edueationin Chile , by Adela B. Freeburger 
and Charles C. Hauch, which presented the salient features of the 
Chilean educational system in abbreviated form. 

The present bulletin, a field study on recent Chilean educational 
developments, seeks to interpret them against a broad background of 
social and economic change. It is based on data gathered by the writer 
on two visits to Chile : one visit in 1960 by invitation of the Fulbright 
Commission to give a series of lectures in Chilean educational institu- 
tions, and the other visit in 1963 under the auspices of the Office of 
Education expressly to gather the data. 

Educational developments in Chile merit thoughtful consideration 
for many reasons. Chile is one of the most advanced countries of Latin 
America and its educational system has been a prominent factor con- 
tributing to the country’s advancement. Chile is a developing country 
which has already formulated long-range goals of economic develop- 
ment and which strives for a close integration of economic and educa- 
tional planning. In recent years Chile has been the recipient of 
extensive educational assistance from public and private sources in 
the United States, thereby forging close educational ties between the 
two countries. 

The w 7 riter and the Office of Education are grateful to the many 
Chilean school officials and teachers and the U.S. Embassy personnel 
who furnished valuable data. The writer is particularly indebted to 
Kigoberto Diaz, formerly Executive Secretary of the Fulbright Com- 
mission in Santiago ; and to Irma Salas, Director of the Institute of 
Education, University of Chile. 

Charles C. Hauch, Director , 
Comparative Research Branch , 
Division of Higher Education Research . 
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1. The Physical and Social Setting 

A n educational sysuem never operates in a vacuum. Schools are 
social institutions maintained by a society and therefore they re* 
fleet the beliefs, values, hopes, and ideals of the society that maintains 
them. To understand a country’s educational system, one must under- 
stand the country that nurtures it. This is particularly true of a 
developing country like Chile, where the underlying thesis of the edu- 
cational reformers is that the schools should adapt themselves to 
the nation’s current realities and changing needs and shed the outworn 
traditions of its past. 

What are the realities of Chile? This chapter will attempt to set 
forth some of the salient geographic, economic, political, social, and 
historical factors of the setting in which the educational system 
functions. 



Geography 

The Land.— -Geographically, Chile is a unique country. Like a 
narrow band, it stretches some 2,600 miles in a north-south direction 
from 17° south latitude to Cape Horn. Its length and its narrowness 
(221 miles at the widest point) provide a variety of climates, from 
the parched deserts of the North to the ever-present snows and glaciers 
of the stormy southern Andes. The climatic extremes of the North 
and the South have caused a concentration of agriculture and com- 
merce in the great Central Valley. Chile has island possessions, the 
most important of which are Juan Fernandez Island (“Robinson 
Crusoe” Island) and Easter Island, lying 2,600 miles west of Val- 
paraiso. Chile also claims portions of Antarctica, where weather 
stations and scientific bases have been established. 

Possibly a few comparisons can provide a better picture of the 
length of Chile. If it were superimposed diagonally on a map of the 
United States, Chile would stretch from New York to San Francisco. 
On a map of North America, it would reach from the middle of 
Ontario to the southern border of Mexico. On a map of Europe, it 
would extend from the middle of Norway past the Straits of Gibraltar 
into Northern Africa. Chile’s unusual length is emphasized here as 
a background for understanding not only the variety of economic 
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activities which that length produces, but also the country’s current 
efforts to adapt education to local and regional needs. 

In size. Chile is slightly larger than the State of Texas. In com- 
parison with countries of Europe, Chile is large. Compared with 
other South American nations, it is small. Only Ecuador, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay are smaller. But size of an area is of less impor- 
tance than habitability. Over 70 percent of Chile’s terrain is unsuited 
for human habitation because of deserts, mountains, swamps, and other 
handicaps. 

The outstanding fact about Chile’s location is the isolation imposed 
by geographical factors. To the north are the desert areas; to the 
east, the Andes, which reach their highest elevations on the border 
between Chile and Argentina; to the south, the ice of the polar region ; 
and to the west, the vast reaches of the Pacific. Chile’s isolation in a 
remote part of the world has had a marked effect on immigration, 
trade, and the character and spirit of the people. One should never 
equate geographical isolation with cultural isolation, however, since 
Chile has maintained close contact with world culture despite its 
geographical handicaps. 

The major physical features of the country are the Andes Mountains, 
which form the eastern border, and the coastal range. Between these 
two mountain ranges lie a series of basins. Only 20 percent of the 
country’s surface is level land ; the rest is mountains. These mountains 
offer tire advantages of a water reserve for regions of little moisture, 
hydroelectric power potential, and a source of minerals. On the other 
hand, because of their difficult terrain and low temperatures, they serve 
as impediments to transportation and communication. Inaccessibility 
has been a prime reason for the lack of schools in many regions. 

With regard to water, Chile is a country of contrasts. In the desert 
North the battle for water is relentless as rivers from melting Andean 
snows struggle futilely against the thirsty desert to reach the ocean 
before drying up. In the south the battle is against water — draining 
swamps and preventing dangerous floods from the rivers and the sea. 
Except in the North, Chile’s many rivers provide a substantial supply 
of water for industry, irrigation, household needs, and power. The 
numerous lakes of southern Chile added to the rivers, lakes, and coast- 
line of more than 2,600 miles from Arica to Cape Hem give the im- 
pression that Chile is richly endowed with water, one of mankind’s 
most important natural resources. 

In general, Chile can be divided into five major regions from north 
to south as follows: 

1. Northerns The northern desert provinces of TarapacA and Antofagasta, 
containing about 25 percent of the country’s land area and less than 5 
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percent of the popula tion. Here are the nitrate deposits and large copper 



2. North Central . — Semidesert broken by fertile river valleys. Iron ore is 
found in this region. 

3. Central and South Central — About 20 percent of the land area, including 
the fertile, highly cultivated Central Valley. About 78 percent of the 
country’s people live in this region, which contains the country’s three 
largest cities ; Santiago, Valparaiso, and Concepcidn. 

4. Lake . — From Concepcidn to Puerto Montt. A region of forests, lakes, and 
rivers, with 6.5 percent of Chile's land and 8.4 percent of its people. 

5. Southern . — From Puerto Montt to Cape Horn, a region stretching for 
1,000 miles, composed of lakes, fjords, mountains, glaciers, islands, and 
channels. Rainfall is abundant; climate, cold and stormy. This region 
accounts for one- third of Chile’s area and only 3 percent of its population. 
A subdivision is Atlantic Chile, lying along the Straits of Magellan east 
of the Andes and noted for sheep raising, coal mining, and the only oil 
wells in Chile. 

The People. — Tlie latest census, taken in 1960, showed a population 
of 7,340,000, an increase of 1,400,000 over the 1952 population. This 
increase shows a growth rate of 2.5 percent annually. Compared with 
the growth rates of European countries or with those of Anglo - 
America, Chile’s rate is extremely high, although it is exceeded by that 
of many other Latin American countries. Within this century the 
population of Chile has move than doubled. Within 20 years, given 
the present rate of expansion, it is expected to double again. Chile, 
like many other countries of the world, is experiencing what has been 
termed a “population explosion.” Longevity is now estimated at 60 
years, whereas in 1930 it was only 40. 

Chile has less racial diversity than most other Latin American coun- 
tries. The population of pure Indian stock and those who speak 
Araucanian as well as Spanish is estimated at about 300,000. The 
predominant element is the mestizo (mixture of Spanish and Indian). 
Population increase by immigration has been relatively small. Ger- 
man immigrants have contributed significantly to the development of 
the southern regions of Valdivia and Puerto Montt. Italian, Swiss, 
and French farmers have also settled in the southern region. Though 
the total immigration of Chile has been small, these immigrants have 
had an influence greater than their numbers would indicate. 

Chile’s population is unevenly distributed geographically. The vast 
majority live in the Central Valley. Metropolitan Santiago alone has 
a population in excess of 2 million. Urban population now represents 
two-thirds of the total, and the trend toward urbanization is acceler- 
ating. Between the census of 1952 and that of 1960, 65 percent of the 
population increase took place in the three provinces of Concepcion, 



mines. 




